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Appeal  at  Fort  Detrick 

AT  Fort  Detrick  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  some  30 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  we  are  preparing  for 
another  Armageddon.  Biological  or  germ  warfare  has 
been  perfected  to  such  a  degree  that  the  entire  race  of 
man  could  be  wiped  out  in  a  few  hours  by  an  amount  of 
Botulinus  toxin  that  could  be  held  in  the  palm  of  one 
hand.  Even  more  “desirable”  than  the  messy  hydrogen 
weapons,  which  destroy  property,  are  the  plagues,  nerve 
gases,  and  epidemic  germs,  which  destroy  only  life. 

So  incomprehensible  is  this  horror  that  the  average 
American  can  only  say:  “Surely  our  government  does 
not  mean  to  use  these,”  or  “We  must  outsmart  the  Rus¬ 
sians,”  or  “Slavery  is  worse  than  death,”  or  “We  must 
build  for  defense  against  communism,”  or  “The  men 
in  Washington  know  what  they  are  doing.”  A  blanket 
of  apathy  is  cloaking  our  dread.  We  stifle  our  fears  by 
wearing  mental  blinders  and  losing  ourselves  in  illusioil- 
ary  security. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  Americans  facing  up  to  this  awe¬ 
some  fact  of  possible  race  extermination.  At  the  present 
time  a  few  are  keeping  a  dawn-to-dusk  vigil  at  Fort 
Detrick.  “A  vigil  is  an  occasion  for  watching  and  for  the 
self-discipline  of  patient  ‘waiting  upon  the  Lord.'  It 
implies  penitence,  self-examination,  and  expectancy.” 
These  are  ordinary  people  made  extraordinary  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  sacrificial  love  for  their  nation  and  for  all 
mankind.  The  vigil  began  July  1  and  will  continue 
until  Hiroshima  Day,  August  6. 

In  November,  1863,  Lincoln  returned  to  the  scene 
of  human  sacrifice  at  Gettsyburg  and  said:  “.  .  .  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain.”  Turning  points  in  great  historical  events  can 
often  be  traced  to  one  small  incident,  such  as  the  Union 
breakthrough  in  the  Confederate  forces  at  Gettysburg 
which  occurred  at  a  tiny  copse  of  trees  called  High  Water 
Mark,  The  High  Water  Mark,  or  turning  point  against 
modern  warfare,  could  begin  with  a  handful  of  men  and 
women  “dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us.”  Those  who  call  themselves  peacemakers  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  with  such  dedication  as  did  those 
“who  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.”  Peace  is 
not  just  a  hopeful  word  engraved  on  war  memorials,  but 
as  much  of  a  reality  as  war.  Lincoln’s  final  word,  “.  .  . 
this  nation,  under  God  .  .  .  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,”  was  spoken  to  a  war-weary  crowd.  Must  we  wait 
for  another  catastrophe  to  learn  that  war  and  not  man 
is  our  enemy?  Even  a  war  with  germs  certainly  could 
not  produce  this  realization.  There  would  be  no  one 
left  to  learn  the  lesson. 


Nancy  Negelspach 
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Editorial 

Sacred  and  Mystical  Figures 

ODERN  sects,  especially  those  prophesying  the  end 
of  human  rule  and  history,  are  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  biblical  numbers  as  authority  for  their  beliefs. 
The  recurrent  use  of  the  same  figures,  such  as  three, 
seven,  twelve,  forty  (and  others),  is  indeed  conspicuous, 
and  it  is  understandable  that  the  faithful  of  all  centuries 
came  to  regard  them  as  sacred,  giving  some  hint  of  the 
ultimate  mysteries  of  God’s  design  for  man.  We  should, 
however,  remember  not  only  that  many  numbers  were 
used  in  antiquity  as  "round”  figures  but  also  that  errors 
in  the  use  of  numbers  are  apt  to  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  copying  of  written  texts  than  in  verbal  repetition. 
Certain  figures  were  considered  sacred  also  in  the  non- 
biblical  religions  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  and  in  later 
anti-Christian  faiths. 

The  figure  three  is  prominent  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  but  appears  especially  important  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Three  kings  visited  the  child  Jesus;  the  cock  crowed 
three  times  at  the  betrayal  of  Peter;  there  were  three 
crosses  on  Calvary;  Jesus  remained  three  days  in  the 
tomb.  Paul  enumerates  three  cardinal  virtues,  and  in 
the  early  church  the  figure  appears  again  in  the  trinity 
and  the  baptismal  formula.  Seven  was  outstanding  as  a 
Hebrew  number  (examples  are  the  creation,  unclean 
spirits,  candlesticks,  etc.)  and  recurs  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  number  of  sacraments,  the  seven  classes  of 
angels  and  devils,  the  cardinal  virtues  and  deadly  sins. 
Seven  was  also  used  as  a  round  number,  as,  for  example, 
when  Jesus  indicated  that  charity  and  forgiveness  should 
never  be  counted.  Twelve,  the  number  of  months,  oc¬ 
curs  frequently  in  Hebrew  and  Christian  thought.  There 
were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  Ishmael;  there  were 
twelve  patriarchs,  twelve  apostles,  and  twelve  baskets  of 
food  were  left  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (accord¬ 
ing  to  John  6:13,  whereas  in  Matthew  15:37  seven  are 
listed).  Forty  appears  several  times  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Noah  after  forty  days  in  the  ark  sent  a  dove  out 
into  the  world;  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai; 
^the  wanderings  of  the  Jews  in  the  desert  lasted  forty  years. 
In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  fasted  for  forty  days  in  the 
desert.  Forty  was  also  considered  the  life  span  of  one  gen¬ 
eration,  nowadays  usually  counted  as  thirty.  The  books 
of  Revelation  and  Daniel  are  most  frequently  quoted  by 


Comments 

biblical  numerologists,  and  the  number  666  has  nowadays 
to  serve  even  as  a  trade-mark  for  a  cold  remedy. 

The  interpretation  of  figures,  as  already  indicated, 
had  in  other  civilizations  probably  an  even  larger  mean¬ 
ing,  especially  when  letters  standing  for  numbers  were 
placed  sequentially  to  become  mysterious  words. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  history  text,  or  a  collection  of  accurate  chronolo¬ 
gies,  or  a  narrative  in  which  to  deposit  data.  It  records 
man’s  experiences  of  his  relationship  with  God  and  his 
fellow  men.  Much  of  its  setting,  including  the  use  of 
numbers,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  conditions  and 
habits  of  thinking  as  they  prevailed  in  former  ages.  God’s 
mysterious  design  for  man  included,  naturally,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  order.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  God’s 
purpose  and  grandeur  would  ever  be  attached  with  par¬ 
ticular  definiteness  and  clarity  to  certain  figures  and 
numbers,  interesting  as  they  are. 

Heresy t  Heat,  and  Humidity 

During  one  of  Philadelphia’s  heat  spells,  we  arrived 
at  a  radical  resolution,  here  offered  for  criticism  or  ap¬ 
proval.  We  decided  to  omit  from  now  on  listening  to  the 
eight  o’clock  newscast  in  the  morning,  when  reporters  all 
around  the  world  line  up  to  shout  across  the  oceans  in 
breathless  excitement  that  again  nothing  has  happened. 
This  resolution  is  part  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  during  which  3,000  journalists  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  gnawing  like  ferocious  dogs  on  a  dry 
and  meatless  bone.  We  decided  that  from  now  on  we 
shall  listen  only  if  reports  on  international  affairs  are 
given  each  morning  personally  by  the  Prime  Ministers 
and  Presidents  of  all  nations,  in  English,  of  course. 
Speaking  time  should  be  extended  from  two  to  three  min¬ 
utes.  If  one  of  them  should  venture  to  include  a  com¬ 
mercial,  we  shall  have  to  reconsider  the  whole  idea. 
There  is  the  natural  suspicion  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Brazil  may  want  to  give  his  coffee  and  cigars  a  plug, 
that  de  Gaulle  might  suddenly  launch  into  praising  Coty 
perfumes,  and  that  the  pope  might  want  to  put  in  a  word 
for  a  vacation  trip  to  Rome.  We  want  none  of  this. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  to  say,  much  more,  indeed. 
But  space  is  not  a  problem  merely  for  astronomers  and 
rocketeers. 
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First-day:  Its  Meaning  for  Us 


OUR  days  are  so  beset  by  mixed  guilt  and  anxiety — 
if  not  ambition — that  our  god  tends  to  become 
Whirl,  all-demanding  activity.  Not  one  day  do  we  set 
aside  for  rest  and  realization;  on  not  one  day  do  we 
exalt  the  inward  kingdom  over  the  outer  world.  Obses¬ 
sion  with  work  may  be  called  the  Protestant  ethic,  but 
it  is  more  than  Protestant:  it  is  a  fault  laid  deep  in  the 
anxiety  of  modern  man. 

If  a  man  trusts  himself  but  puts  no  responsible  trust 
in  God,  how  can  he  rest?  His  First-day  will  be  like  other 
days,  as  demanding,  as  distressed,  as  rushed,  as  lacking 
in  what  he  can  identify  as  holy.  He  will  not  remember 
that  Moses  taught  this  day  to  be  "the  day  of  our  God,  in 
which  we  are  not  to  work,  in  which  no  work  is  to  be 
done  by  our  sons  and  daughters  nor  by  any  who  serve 
us,  nor  by  strangers  about  us.  For  God  works,  and  rests, 
and  the  time  of  rest  He  has  blessed  and  hallowed." 

Any  day,  if  we  keep  a  record  of  our  days,  can  be 
started  with  the  inscription:  “This  day  is  numbered  thus, 
and  is  dedicated,  and  is  a  time  for  His  praise."  It  is  a 
time  to  search  the  miracle  of  immortality. 

"Still*  seems  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  for¬ 
ever?"  the  poet  Young  asks.  “Is  it  less  strange  that  thou 
shouldst  live  at  all?  This  is  a  miracle.  .  .  .  Shall  man 
alone,  from  whom  all  else  revives,  no  resurrection  know? 
Shall  man  alone,  imperial  man!  be  sown  in  barren 
ground,  less  privileged  than  grain  on  which  he  feeds?" 

Our  days  are  filled  with  our  acts  of  bread;  sometimes 
there  is  a  desperation  in  our  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread!"  And  that  bread  nourishes  our  bodies.  It  may 
also  be  thought  of  as  bread  of  our  experience,  of  our 
social  intercourse.  Martin  Buber  speaks  of  the  manna  of 
books,  and  also  of  "the  brown  bread  on  whose  crust  I 
break  my  teeth,  a  bread  of  which  I  can  never  have 
enough:  men.  Aye,  these  tousle-heads  and  good-for- 
nothings,  how  I  love  them!”  We  are  ministered  to  by 
nature  and  by  human  nature;  our  days  are  spent  in 
grappling  for  the  best  of  both.  Yet  "has  nature,  who 
quenches  our  bodily  thirst,  who  rests  our  weariness,  and 
perpetually  encourages  us  to  endeavour  onwards,”  asks 
Leigh  Hunt,  has  this  nature  "prepared  no  food  for  this 
appetite  of  immortality?" 

The  First-day  is  the  day  to  celebrate  creation,  to  look 
most  searchingly  into  creation,  even  to  its  roots  of  im¬ 
mortality.  Preoccupied  with  the  vistas  of  the  world,  we 
may  forget  the  windows  we  have  on  the  infinite  universe 
and  the  eternity  in  which  it  moves.  Remember.  Re¬ 
member  what?  That  our  own  works  and  struggles  are 
not  all.  That  time,  and  the  pressures  of  time,  are  relative, 
are  passing,  are  capable  of  giving  but  little.  That  no 


abyss  separates  us  from  God.  That  at  the  climax  of  crea¬ 
tion,  of  all  our  heartfelt  acts,  is  the  vision  of  God.  That 
all  our  falls  and  faults  verge,  at  last,  upon  His  excellence. 

Eliot  and  other  poets  have  made  many  of  us  conscious 
of  the  wasteland  of  time.  When,  then,  do  we  enter  the 
splendor,  the  Kingdom  of  God?  When  do  we  delight 
in  Him?  Perhaps  the  Sabbath  is  meant  for  our  delight 
in  Him.  According  to  some,  the  word  "Sabbath”  comes 
from  Shabhat,  a  name  for  the  Holy  One.  According  to 
ancient  rabbis,  there  was  created  on  the  Sabbath  the 
delight  yet  lacking  in  the  universe:  menuha,  which 
means  "inner  peace,”  the  synonyms  for  which  are  "tran¬ 
quility,”  "serenity,”  "repose.”  God,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
leads  us  beside  the  waters  of  menuhot,  “the  still  waters.” 
God,  who  stirred  the  waters,  brings  us  at  last  to  under¬ 
stand  the  beauty  of  their  stillness. 

Can  we  wait  upon  the  Lord?  We  necessarily  accept 
our  work  in  the  world,  whether  we  regard  it  as  wasteland 
or  not.  But  can  we  submit  ourselves,  we  who  are  used  to 
commanding  our  works,  to  the  hands  of  God?  In  the 
submission  we  become  the  clay:  what  is  wrought  is  His 
art  within  us.  And  perceiving  how  great  and  glorious 
He  is,  and  how  our  love  for  Him  is  not  amiss,  can  we 
not  believe  that  He  will  work  a  great  and  glorious  work 
in  us?  And  that  we  shall  delight  in  Him,  who  does  what 
He  does  for  our  sake? 

Our  work  may  have  validity  for  us.  We  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  proverb,  “In  all  labor  there  is  profit.”  We  may 
see  that  our  work  is  great,  contributing  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  of  which  we  are  conscious  on  a  First-day.  Our  work 
may  be  instinct  with  our  understanding  of  life.  We  may 
remember  from  Ecclesiasticus  (38:27-34):  “So  every  car¬ 
penter  and  workmaster,  that  laboreth  night  and  day: 
and  they  that  cut  and  grave  seals,  .  .  .  the  smith  also, 
sitting  by  the  anvil,  .  .  .  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work 
...  all  these  trust  to  their  hands:  and  every  one  is  wise 
in  his  work.”  We  may  rejoice  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labor. 

But  not  all  is  in  our  hands. 

Even  practically  speaking,  we  need  to  rest,  to  pause 
and  survey  our  labors,  to  judge  and  reconsider,  and  to 
be  restored.  "We  need  relaxation,  because  we  cannot 
work  continuously,”  was  known  even  to  Aristotle.  "Re¬ 
laxation,  then,  is  not  an  end”  but  is  "for  the  sake  of 
activity,”  for  a  period  of  relaxation  is  the  time  of  re¬ 
newal,  the  time  of  vision  and  of  gaining  new  strength. 
"On  this  day  we  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all 
work,  not  because  the  law  inculcates  slackness,”  says 
Philo,  Hellenistic  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  “Its  object  is  rather  to  give  men  relaxation  from 
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continuous  and  unending  toil  and  by  refreshing  their 
bodies  ...  to  send  them  out  renewed  to  their  old  activi¬ 
ties.”  Even  pagans  know,  as  Philo  knew,  that  “getting 
and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.  .  .  .” 

So  the  First-day  is  our  acknowledgment  of  our  need 
of  being  refreshed,  of  being  recreated  in  body  and  soul. 
Our  civilization,  which  we  expect  to  reward  us  with 
leisure,  actually  imposes  more  and  more  complicated 
tasks  on  us,  and  on  many  of  us  it  imposes  a  bewildering 
amount  of  work.  Weary  and  heavy-laden,  we  hear 
Aldous  Huxley,  in  Brave  New  World  Revisited,  warn 
that  we  need  to  learn  to  center  down.  Modern  man 
“must  learn  to  simplify  .  .  .  must  learn  to  concentrate 
upon  the  essentials  of  a  situation,  but  without  ignoiing 
too  many  of  reality’s  qualifying  side  issues.”  Many  of 
our  thinkers  have  a  “deep  concern  about  the  price  that 
Western  man  has  had  to  pay  and  will  go  on  paying  for 
technological  progress.”  Huxley  quotes  Erich  Fromm: 
“Our  contemporary  Western  society,  in  spite  of  its  mate¬ 
rial,  intellectual,  and  political  progress,  is  increasingly 
less  conducive  to  mental  health,  and  tends  to  undermine 
the  inner  security,  happiness,  reason,  and  the  capacity 
for  love  in  the  individual;  it  tends  to  turn  him  into  an 
automaton  who  pays  for  his  human  failure  with  increas¬ 
ing  mental  sickness,  and  with  despair  hidden  under  a 
frantic  drive  for  work  and  so-called  pleasure.”  In  short, 
our  anxiety  today  is  such  as  to  rob  both  work  and  rest 
of  its  content  and  satisfaction. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  social  ethic  (Huxley 
quotes  Whyte's  The  Organization  Man),  that  tends  to 
replace  our  traditional  ethics  based  on  the  individual, 
“Jesus  was  completely  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  for  man.  On  the  contrary,  man  was  made 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  must  sacrifice  his  inherited  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  pretend  to  be  the  kind  of  standardized  good 
mixer  that  organizers  of  group  activity  regard  as  ideal 
for  their  purposes.”  Even  the  Sabbath  would  become 
a  day  of  socially  oriented  behavior  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  team.  Man  would  not  stand  before  God  as  he  is, 
unique,  and  communing  with  God  respected  as  unique, 
but  would  stand  in  “dynamic  conformity”  beneath  a 
Good  Fellow  in  whom  no  one  bothered  longer  to  find 
His  distinctiveness. 

But  what  if  a  man,  obviously  of  this  world,  is  not 
meant  to  be  wholly  for  this  world?  And  what  if  any 
social  standard  is  as  chaff  before  the  Whirlwind,  not 
Whirl  of  time  and  activity,  but  the  Jobian  Whirlwind  of 
the  spirit  of  God  as  man  apprehends  Him? 

In  a  petty  pace  of  days,  we  trivialize  our  minds.  Great 
excellence  grows  to  seem  strange  and  far-off.  Can  we 
grow  silent,  put  aside  the  trivia  and  all  the  demands. 


and  prepare  to  know  what  is  excellent?  Can  we  invite 
the  good  which  is  God’s? 

The  First-day  is  the  time  of  the  still  waters,  the  time 

of  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  our  attending  God.  And  surely, 

as  Isaiah  affirms  (40:31),  “They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 

shall  renew  their  strength.”  „  „ 

°  Sam  Bradley 

A  Doukhobor  Commemoration 

N  June  14  a  monument  was  unveiled  at  Petrofka  Ferry, 
Saskatchewan  (some  50  miles  northwest  of  Saskatoon), 
commemorating  the  arrival  in  that  area  60  years  ago  of  1,500 
Doukhobor  setders,  who  still  live  with  their  families  in  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Blaine  Lake  and  Marcelin.  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  by  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan.  .  .  . 
After  a  religious  service  in  the  Doukhobor  manner  .  .  .  [and 
a  picnic]  the  monument  was  unveiled  by  Peter  G.  Makaroff  of 
Saskatoon  in  the  presence  of  1,000  people,  who  had  come  from 
all  over  the  province. 

Various  speakers  referred  to  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Doukhobors  had  been  exposed  in  Czarist  Russia  for  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  bear  arms,  and  to  their  coming  to  Canada  with  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  mobilized  by  Leo  N.  Tolstoy,  and  by  the  British 
and  American  Societies  of  Friends. 

Canadian  Friends  built  the  first  school  for  Doukhobor  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Petrofka  area,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
Wilna  Moore,  one  of  the  teachers  who  taught  in  that  school, 
was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Some  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  the  300-year  history  of  the  Doukhobors  that  a  government  had 
had  a  word  of  praise  for  them  instead  of  persecution  and  blame. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  represented  by  Lloyd  Williams, 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee,  who 
addressed  the  assembly  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  G.  Makaroff. 

— The  Canadian  Friend 

Prayer 

By  Euell  Gibbons 

Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  subtle  sin. 

That  creeps  upon  me  ere  I  am  aware. 

Like  pride  in  humbleness,  or  anxious  care 

That  righteous  deeds  I  do  be  known  to  men. 

Forgive  me  if  my  plainness  I  display. 

All  consciousness  of  self  let  me  forget. 

Teach  lowliness  to  me,  O  Lord,  and  let 

My  inmost  self  be  clad  in  Quaker  gray. 

Defeat  was  sure  before  the  race  began 

If  for  the  prize  of  praise  the  race  I  run. 

My  finest  deeds  are  sin  if  they  are  done 

Through  love  of  being  thought  a  godly  man. 
Unbind  my  eyes,  dear  Lord,  and  let  me  see 
Inverted  pride  is  not  humility. 
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Letter  from  the  West  Coast 

The  fantastic  developments  in  missile  warfare  have 
stirred  West  Coast  Friends  to  new  expressions  of  the 
peace  witness.  Over  the  last  half  year  the  amount  and 
variety  of  these  activities  have  been  considerable.  The 
exercises  involved  have  also  raised  fresh  questions  about 
motivation,  goals,  good  order,  and  methods  in  witnessing 
to  what  Friends  have  always  insisted  is  a  divine,  not 
merely  a  temporal,  concern. 

Messages  are  likely  to  come  "wrapped  in  a  person." 
Two  persons  seem  to  have  given  the  main  impulse  to 
this  new  peace  activity:  Samuel  R.  Tyson,  farmer  and 
Quaker  of  Denair,  California,  and  Ross  Flanagan,  young 
College  Secretary  of  the  Northern  California  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  office.  Sam  Tyson  had  taken 
part  in  the  protests  made  at  the  Nevada  test  site  and  the 
Livermore,  California,  Radiation  Laboratory.  Both  men 
visited  the  Cheyenne  Base,  and  both  came  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions  about  motivations  and  methods  in  what  is 
called  "direct  action." 

Sam’s  concern  came  up,  through  Delta  Meeting,  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  last  August,  where  it  was  made 
the  responsibility  of  the  year-old  PYM  Peace  and  Service 
Committee.  Although  AFSC  personnel  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  recent  peace  efforts.  Friends  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  action  more  and  more  on  the  Society 
of  Friends  itself. 

Meetings  in  general  have  been  reconsidering  the 
meaning  of  the  peace  witness.  Newer  activities  have  in¬ 
cluded  door-to-door  interviews  on  nuclear  warfare  (in 
several  places),  using  a  questionnaire  prepared  by  the 
AFSC;  placing  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  protest¬ 
ing  the  new  missile  bases  (Northwest);  street  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  leaflet  on  tax  refusal  because  of  the  amount 
going  to  arms  (write  Franklin  Zahn,  836  South  Hamilton 
Boulevard,  Pomona,  California,  for  samples),  and  a 
poster  walk  in  front  of  the  federal  tax  office  on  income 
tax  day,  April  15;  wearing  of  a  black  arm  band  by  one 
individual,  suggesting  grief  for  children  whose  lives  may 
be  damaged  now  or  later  by  nuclear  radiation. 

A  proposal  for  a  state-wide  Day  of  Penitence  and 
Prayer  in  view  of  the  "peril,  horror,  and  sin”  of  modern 
war  has  been  brought  by  one  Meeting  to  the  Southern 
California  Council  of  Churches,  where  it  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  with  other  peace  projects  for  the  coming  year. 
The  possibility  of  sending  a  Friend  to  do  special  work  in 
Washington  is  being  considered.  A  seminar  workshop 
will  be  held  under  the  AFSC  from  August  24  to  29  at 
La  Honda,  California,  with  Sam  Levering,  A.  J.  Muste, 
and  Stuart  Innerst  as  leaders. 

The  general  public  appears  more  ready  than  it  used 
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to  be  to  hear  pacifist  doctrine.  In  Claremont,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  audience  of  1,800  spontaneously  applauded 
Norman  Cousins  when  he  said,  "We  must  convince  the 
world  that  we  would  rather  die  ourselves  than  drop 
hydrogen  bombs  on  human  beings.” 

The  most  interesting  activity  has  centered  about  the 
Vandenberg  Air  Base  near  Lompoc,  California,  where 
the  nation’s  largest  missile  base  is  getting  under  way. 
Here,  in  what  has  been  called  "The  Valley  of  the 
Flowers"  because  of  its  miles  and  miles  of  fields  devoted 
to  seed  and  nursery  stock,  a  community  of  80,000  people 
is  expected  to  develop  eventually  around  the  Base.  Long¬ 
time  residents  are  by  no  means  entirely  happy  about 
Lompoc’s  "claim  to  fame,”  as  a  local  columnist  puts  it, 
being  "reversed  from  flower  seeds  to  ballistic  missiles.” 

The  weekend  before  Christmas  brought  100  persons 
from  14  Friends  Meetings  to  Veterans  Hall  in  Lompoc 
for  worship  and  discussion.  Some  searching  queries  and 
wide-ranging  proposals  came  out  of  this  meeting.  Part 
of  the  group  began  a  vigil  at  the  Air  Base,  of  which  more 
below.  On  February  14  and  15,  with  Friends  no  longer 
welcome  in  Lompoc,  some  70  persons  met  at  nearby 
San  Luis  Obispo  for  further  consideration  of  peace 
projects. 

On  Easter  weekend,  30  persons,  mostly  young  people 
— about  a  third  of  them  Friends;  a  third,  friends  of 
Friends;  and  a  third,  of  other  backg^rounds — camped 
some  distance  from  Lompoc  and  began  a  vigil  at  the 
Base.  Preparation  for  this  vigil  had  been  more  thorough 
than  for  the  Christmas  one,  and  the  discussions  which 
came  out  reached  more  deeply  into  basic  questions,  such 
as  "Who  are  we?”  and  what  the  group  was  there  for.  A 
moving  moment  came  as  Easter  Day  dawned,  with  the 
long  shadows  of  those  holding  the  vigil  silently  reaching 
through  the  gates  into  the  grounds  of  the  big  missile 
Base.  Later,  half  of  the  group  asked  and  received  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  the  Protestant  Easter  service  in  the 
Base,  while  the  other  half  kept  their  vigil  outside. 

The  most  complicated  and  obscure  part  of  the  Lom¬ 
poc  story  is  that  which  took  place  over  Christmas.  I  can 
touch  only  on  the  main  points  here.  The  initiators  of 
the  project  had  prepared  for  it  by  open  notification  in 
advance,  both  to  the  local  press  and  the  Base  authorities, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  visiting  group.  The  project  was 
to  be  a  vigil  by  religiously  concerned  people;  it  excluded 
the  idea  of  obstructing  work  or  traffic.  Ross  Flanagan 
had  become  acquainted  with  Ken  Adam,  Editor  of  The 
Lompoc  Record,  which  gave  full  and  fair  reports  of  what 
was  to  come. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  before  Christmas,  four  hardy 
persons  of  the  original  group  remained  in  vigil  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Base.  General. David  Wade,  the  Base 
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commander,  who  had  talked  with  them  several  times 
before,  warning  them  about  their  actions,  now  came  out 
once  more  and  asked.  "Are  you  still  here?”  Though  he 
disagreed  with  them,  he  said  he  thought  that  "they  all 
ought  to  be  together  on  Christmas  Day.”  and  invited 
them  to  have  Christmas  dinner  with  him. 

About  this  time  events  took  a  new  turn.  A  carload 
of  young  people  who  had  not  been  present  before  ar¬ 
rived.  Without  notification  they  started  a  new  form  of 
action,  picketing  with  placards  across  the  roadway.  Two 
of  the  earlier  participants  were  drawn  into  this  new 
action.  The  results  have  been  widely  publicized.  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  of  General  Wade  ordered  use  of  fire  hoses  to 
"wet  down”  the  demonstrators.  The  force  of  the  water 
knocked  some  of  them  down.  When  one  of  the  new¬ 
comers  tried  to  cut  a  hose  with  a  pocketknife.  he  was 
forcibly  relieved  of  the  knife. 

The  Christmas  dinner  invitation  was.  needless  to 
say.  "hosed  away”  by  this  incident,  and  also,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  originators  of  the  project,  some  of  the  less 
tangible  but  real  values  engendered  up  to  this  point. 
Writing  in  the  February  20  Peacemaker,  Sam  Tyson 
described  the  day-before-Christmas  demonstration  as 
"strictly  hit-and-run,”  adding  that  "projects  should  be 
built  on  people,  not  publicity.” 

Important  questions  for  peace  workers  are  obviously 
involved,  not  only  about  the  merits  of  a  vigil  versus 
intervention  as  a  form  of  "direct  action,”  but  also  about 
inner  motive,  openness  of  intention,  advance  notifica¬ 
tion,  identification  of  participants,  respect  for  opponents, 
and  other  evidences  of  good  faith  in  the  witness  being 
made. 

Regardless  of  the  problems  encountered,  Friends  and 
others  who  took  a  sustained  part  in  the  Lompoc  vigils 
are  agreed  that  the  experience  was  personally  enriching. 

Ferner  Nuhn 

Omaha  Action 

MAHA  Action  and  Appeal  at  Fort  Detrick,  now 
going  on  in  Nebraska  and  Maryland,  respectively, 
are  the  latest  of  several  nonviolent,  direct-action  protests 
against  United  States  military  policy  and  the  deadly  arms 
race  between  ourselves  and  Russia. 

All  these  protests  use  only  methods  of  nonviolent 
resistance,  as  developed  by  Gandhi  and  others.  There  is 
no  secrecy  or  attempt  at  surprises.  Authorities  are  in¬ 
formed  of  all  action  that  is  planned;  penalties  incurred 
for  acts  of  conscientious  civil  disobedience  are  unresist¬ 
ingly  suffered. 

Omaha  Action  is  making  its  protest  at  the  scxalled 
"nerve  center”  of  United  States  preparation  for  the  use 
of  the  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile.  This  is  Mead 


Base,  where  Atlas  missiles  are  to  be  mounted  in  position 
for  launching  at  a  few  minutes’  notice.  The  protesting 
group  is  an  ad  hoc  committee  made  up  of  volunteers 
from  various  pacifist  groups.  A.  J.  Muste  and  Bradford 
Lyttle  are  co-ordinators  of  the  work.  In  late  spring, 
after  much  preliminary  work,  an  office  was  opened  in 
Omaha.  A.  J.  Muste  spent  the  first  half  of  June  talking 
to  ministers,  the  Council  of  Churches,  the  press,  and 
authorities  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  message  and  plans  of  the  group. 

On  June  18  and  19,  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
two  cities.  The  meetings  were  poorly  attended.  The 
Omaha  paper  had  been  alarmist.  Various  churches  had 
expressed  their  disapproval.  Dr.  Homer  Jack,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Omaha  Action,  had  been  refused  a  hearing  by 
the  Omaha  congregation  of  his  own  denomination.  The 
YMCA  had  canceled  a  meeting  in  its  hall. 

On  June  22,  two  groups,  starting  from  Omaha  and 
Lincoln,  began  walking  toward  Mead  Base.  They  car¬ 
ried  posters  stating  their  message  and  distributed  leaf¬ 
lets  to  any  who  would  take  them.  Two  days  later  the 
two  groups  converged  at  the  Base  and  set  up  a  small, 
canvas-protected  base  of  their  own  near  one  of  the  en¬ 
trances.  There  they  held  a  weeklong  silent  vigil  for  24 
hours  a  day,  before  beginning  any  other  action.  This 
vigil  was  carried  on  mainly  by  six  men,  who,  when  off 
duty,  camped  nearby  in  and  around  a  panel  truck.  Other 
members  of  Omaha  Action  joined  the  vigil  for  some 
hours  or  days  at  a  time,  as  they  could.  On  Sunday  about 
40,  including  some  Friends  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
assembled  there  for  worship  based  on  silence. 

The  Omaha  office  requested  that  members  of  the 
group  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Base  to  present  their 
message  to  the  employees  during  the  noon  hour,  or  be 
allowed  to  have  names  and  addresses  so  that  they  could 
see  employees  at  their  homes.  These  requests  were  re¬ 
fused.  The  Omaha  daily  consistently  obscured  or  dis¬ 
torted  the  message  of  the  Action.  The  Lincoln  paper 
treated  the  protest  somewhat  more  objectively. 

A.  J.  Muste  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President, 
sending  copies  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
local  security  officer.  He  stated  the  message  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  his  group  to  enter  the  Base 
to  transmit  it,  even  "though  this  would  presumably  be 
an  act  of  civil  disobedience.” 

On  July  1,  about  a  hundred  people  assembled  out¬ 
side  the  gate,  where  the  vigil  was  still  being  kept.  There 
was  a  period  of  meditation.  Then  A.  J.  Muste,  Ross 
Anderson,  and  Karl  Meyer  walked  to  the  center,  and 
A.  J.  Muste  delivered  a  deeply  moving  sermon,  calling 
for  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  reliance  on  missiles, 
soldiers,  and  alliances,  quoting  various  passages  from 
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Isaiah.  He  also  called  upon  the  government  to  cease  its 
desecration  of  God-given  farmland,  which  is  being  used 
to  prepare  the  destruction  of  millions  of  people. 

Another  half-hour  of  meditation  followed.  At  10:55 
a.m.,  A.  J.  Muste  and  his  two  companions  advanced  to 
the  closed  gate  and  asked  if  they  might  enter.  When 
they  were  refused,  A.  J.  said,  "We  feel  we  must  enter 
this  Base,”  and  the  three  climbed  over  the  gate.  They 
were  warned  that  they  were  trespassing  and  were  liable 
to  arrest.  They  were  escorted  out,  entered  again,  and 
were  arrested.  "Notice  should  be  given,”  says  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Omaha  Action,  "to  the  fine  spirit  displayed  by  all 
government  officials  who  have  become  involved  in 
Omaha  Action.  .  .  .  The  extreme  difference  in  religious 
and  political  opinion  which  separates  many  of  them 
from  members  of  Omaha  Action  has  not  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  rough  spirit  or  behavior.  This  has  helped  bpth 
to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  seriousness  in  all  action 
and  to  hold  the  attention  on  political  and  moral  issues 
which  are  being  raised.” 

Before  these  arrests  the  group  had  made  a  plan  call¬ 
ing  for  two  more  participants  to  make  the  same  witness 
at  the  gate  on  the  following  Monday,  and  others  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Some  members  felt  concerned  to 
attempt  bodily  intervention,  placing  themselves  in  the 
way  of  trucks,  but  these  witnesses  were  to  be  made  last. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  July  6,  at  10  a.m.,  Wilmer 
Young  of  Westtown,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting,  now  on  the 
staff  of  Pendle  Hill,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  with 
Dave  Wyland.  A  small  crowd  had  assembled.  After  a 
period  of  silence,  the  two  made  their  statements.  Another 
period  of  meditation  followed.  Then  they  requested 
entry,  were  refused,  made  their  formal  attempts  at  il¬ 
legal  entry,  and  were  arrested. 

Wilmer  Young’s  statement  said  in  part:  "We  have 
come  to  this  place  because  of  a  deep  desire  to  help  turn 
aside  a  serious  threat  to  the  existence  of  mankind.  We 
believe  this  threat  is  real,  imminent,  and  that  if  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  not  changed  very  soon,  much  of  Europe, 
possibly  all  of  Russia  and  all  of  America  are  doomed 
to  become  charnel  houses,  with  millions  of  innocent 
people  destroyed  in  other  countries  as  well.  .  .  .  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  ways  to  stop  this  drift  to  oblivion.  But 
we  have  not  been  allowed  adequate  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  we  believe  this  can  be  done.  .  .  .” 

All  these  first  five  who  were  arrested  chose  to  plead 
"technically  guilty  of  trespass,”  i.e.,  "guilty.”  On  July 
7  they  were  sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  and  $500 
fine.  The  sentence  was  suspended,  and  each  defendant 
was  put  on  a  year’s  probation.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
federal  probation  requirements,  conditions  were  imposed 
that  preclude  any  further  demonstration  at  or  near  any 


military  installation  of  the  United  States.  All  the  men 
refused  to  sign  the  probation  requirements.  Karl 
Meyer  was  arrested  at  the  Base  again  the  next  day,  with 
the  two  next  members  to  offer  civil  disobedience.  Most 
of  the  participants,  after  the  first  five,  are  expecting  to 
plead  "not  guilty,”  and  await  trial  in  October.  Some  of 
them  will  post  bond  and  be  released. 

Mildred  B.  Young 

Books 

PILOT  PROJECT,  INDIA.  By  Albert  Mayer.  University 

of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  1958.  367  pages. 

$5.50 

I  suppose  one  must  admit  that  war  has  some  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  One  is  that  those  engaged  in  it  may  become  interested 
in  the  life  and  possibilities  of  peoples  among  whom  they  are 
thrown,  especially  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Albert  Mayer,  a  New  York  architect  and  city  planner. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  India,  its  need  for 
housing,  new  means  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  of  marketing, 
and  of  transport,  and  fortified  by  the  encouragement  of 
Gandhi,  Nehru,  and  Pant,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  and  of  the  State  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  he  has 
opened  up  new  hope  and  possibilities  to  a  group  of  villages. 
The  study  of  this  development  is  rewarding  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  rural  life  in  India  or  of  any 
underdeveloped  area.  This  note  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
review  of  the  nearly  400-page  book  but  only  an  introduction 
to  its  contents.  The  book  carries  Albert  Mayer’s  interest  from 
that  of  simple  sightseer  to  the  stage  at  which  he  has  largely 
identified  himself  with  India  but  continues  to  return  to  his 
native  America  as  an  interpreter  of  Indian  life  and  aspirations. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett 

CORNELIA,  THE  STORY  OF  A  CIVIL  WAR  NURSE. 

By  Jane  T.  McConnell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 

New  York,  1959.  181  pages.  $3.00 

This  is  a  very  readable  tale  of  courage,  adventure,  and 
love  written  to  captivate  any  Young  Friend.  The  author  tells 
the  true  story  of  a  young  Quaker  girl  who  defied  traditional 
attitudes  towards  women  and  became  a  legendary  figure  even 
during  her  lifetime.  “What  is  vigorously  set  about  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  accomplished,”  Cornelia  Hancock  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing.  From  her  letters  and  Civil  War  records  we  find  that  at 
23  she  was  the  first  woman  to  get  to  Gettysburg  and  other 
battlefields  of  the  Civil  War;  she  preceded  the  Red  Cross  in 
her  welfare  activities,  and  she  championed  the  rights  of  freed 
slaves  in  Congress.  At  26  she  started  the  Laing  School  for 
Negroes  in  South  Carolina.  Later  she  organized  what  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  worked 
with  the  Wrightsville  Housing  Experiment  in  Philadelphia. 

She  never  married,  but  a  mystery  surrounds  a  young  doc¬ 
tor  and  a  packet  of  letters  burned  unopened  at  her  death, 
as  she  had  requested.  Philadelphia  members  of  the  Race 
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Street  Meeting  will  remember  Cornelia  Hancock,  whom  they 
supported  in  her  various  endeavors.  She  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1840  and  lived  to  be  86.  As  a  girl  she  was  much 
influenced  by  Lucretia  Mott  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 


This  is  a  book  especially  appealing  to  young  women  and 
old,  and  readable  even  for  sixth  graders.  It  is  not  only  a 
biography  but  a  provocative  report  on  social  problems  fol¬ 


lowing  the  Civil  War. 


Phyllis  A.  Sanders 


THE  TRANSATLANTIC  SMITHS.  By  Robert  Allerton 

Parker.  Random  House,  New  York,  1959.  237  pages.  $4.00 

Twenty  years  ago,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith’s  autobiography 
Unforgotten  Years  delighted  many  Friends  and  irritated  some 
others.  The  author  has  died  in  the  meantime,  but  his  book 
is  likely  to  be  treasured  (together  with  his  many  other  minor 
classics)  for  years  to  come.  Robert  Allerton  Parker  now  has 
assembled  in  the  present  book  a  broad  and  colorful  picture 
of  the  Smith  family,  their  relatives,  and  their  religious,  literary, 
and  artistic  associations.  The  whole  is  set  within  a  generous 
cross  section  of  intellectual  life  in  America  and  England,  from 
which  many  a  highway  or  bypath  leads  into  our  present. 
William  and  Henry  James,  the  two  Webbs  and  other  Fabians, 
Shaw,  Santayana,  Bertrand  Russell,  Berenson — these  and  many 
others  appear  in  this  fascinating  story  in  their  everyday  clothes 
and  manner  of  speech. 

It  all  starts  with  the  simple  life  of  a  Quaker  family  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Jersey,  a  happy  Quaker  marriage,  and 
the  call  to  a  ministry  that  led  Robert  and  Hannah  Smith  to 
England  and  eventually  to  the  Continent.  Evangelism  changed 
their  lives  forever,  and  the  contacts  of  their  children  with 
leading  figures  in  various  cultural  endeavors  made  them  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  world  of  arts  and  letters. 

The  author  presents  his  colorful  material  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  manner.  This  book  will  delight  even  the  sophisticated 
among  Friends,  who  must  realize  from  its  pages  what  odd,  if 
not  exotic,  shoots  can  grow  from  an  old  Quaker  tree  when 
accident  or  a  higher  adventure  transplants  some  of  its  branches 
locally  or  spiritually.  W.  H. 


About  Our  Authors 

Nancy  Negelspach  is  a  member  of  the  Friends  Peace  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Sam  Bradley  teaches  American  literature  at  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley  College,  Annville,  Pa.,  and  is  a  member  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  has  contributed  many  fine  poems 
to  the  Friends  Journal. 

Femer  Nuhn  is  our  regular  correspondent  from  the  West 

.Coast.  He  lives  in  Claremont,  California. 

y 

Mildred  B.  Young  is  the  wife  of  Wilmer  Young.  For  many 
years  they  were  engaged  in  a  Southern  rehabilitation  project. 
Out  of  these  expieriences  grew  Mildred  B.  Young’s  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet,  Insured  by  Hope.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Friends  Journal. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Sixteen  persons  have  joined  the  1959  Quaker  Leadership 
Summer  Study  Tour  operated  under  the  Clement  and  Grace 
Biddle  Foundation.  This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  summer 
for  these  tours,  the  current  year  showing  the  largest  enrollment 
of  any.  Participants  come  from  Oregon,  California,  Texas, 
Arizona,  Michigan,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Canada,  and  Japan.  Participants  began  by  attending  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  and  then  spent 
two  days  acquainting  themselves  with  the  United  Nations  and 
Friends  Center  in  New  York.  They  are  now  attending  Pendle 
Hill  and  expect  to  go  for  a  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  before 
disbanding  on  July  31. 

"The  Elton  Atwaters  will  be  returning  to  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  July,’’  notes  the  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  News¬ 
letter,  “after  two  close  and  active  years  with  us  at  Purchase. 
At  the  First-day  school  picnic  on  June  14,  Elton  was  presented 
with  a  volume  of  Elizabeth  Vining’s  biography  entitled  Rufus 
Jones,  Friend  of  Life,  in  which  his  friends  and  students 
signed  their  names  in  appreciation  of  all  that  he,  Alice,  David, 
Andrew,  and  Ellen  have  meant  to  us  during  this  time  to¬ 
gether.”  Elton  Atwater  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Political  Science  to  serve  as  Associate 
Director  of  the  Quaker  Program  at  the  United  Nations. 

Max  F.  Carr,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Arkansas 
State  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  has  filed  suit  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  teachers  file  affi¬ 
davits  listing  organizations  to  which  they  have  belonged  or 
contributed  in  the  last  five  years.  Max  Carr,  a  member  of 
Westfield  Meeting,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  several  university 
teachers  who  refuse  to  sign  the  affidavit. 

Lawrence  W.  Wylie,  Professor  of  French  in  Haverford 
College  and  a  member  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Meeting,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  to  a  new  chair  of  French  civilization  in 
Harvard  University.  The  Wylies  plan  to  move  to  Cambridge 
this  summer.  Professor  Wylie  is  to  begfin  his  new  duties  in 
the  fall. 


Has  There  Been  a  Wedding? 

Did  your  Meeting  this  summer  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  or  more  couples  marry  in  Friends  ceremony? 
Many  Meetings  are  giving  concrete  expression  to  their 
fellowship  with  the  newlyweds  by  presenting  them  with 
a  gift  subscription  to  the  Friends  Journal.  Such  a  token 
of  friendship  is  a  weekly  reminder  to  the  new  family  that 
they  belong  to  a  large  and  loyal  group  of  Friends,  who 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  one  another's  welfare. 
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William  Channel,  Director  of  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  program  in  Israel,  is  leaving  Israel  in  July 
and  will  take  up  new  duties  in  September  as  Director  of 
the  new  community  service  program  in  Hong  Kong. 


Jonathan  Evans  and  His  Time,  1759-1839,  a  bicentennial 
biography  edited  by  his  great-grandson,  William  Bacon  Evans, 
will  be  released  in  about  a  month  by  the  Christopher  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Boston,  Mass.  The  book  contains  188  pages  and 
30  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  portraits;  its  cost  is  |3.75. 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  informational,  not  controversial. 
Howard  H.  Brinton  of  Pendle  Hill  has  written  the  Foreword, 
and  Anna  Brinton  has  painstakingly  corrected  and  smoothed 
the  original  manuscript.  An  edition  of  1,000  will  be  issued; 
the  success  of  the  venture  will  in  part  depend  on  the  amount 
of  support  it  receives. 


Horatio  Wood  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  Meeting  was  elected 
Chairman  of  Peoria  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  read  a  paper 
before  the  Illinois  Psychiatric  Association. 


A.  Kunrad  and  Anne  Evam,  according  to  the  April  News¬ 
letter  of  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Meeting,  will  be  leading 
a  tour  this  summer  of  from  15  to  20  adults  interested  in 
music  to  music  festivals  in  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Luxembourg. 
The  tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cultural  Travel  Center 
of  the  American  Tourist  Bureau,  will  take  place  from  July 
17  to  August  25. 


We  regret  to  have  to  caution  Friends  and  Meetings  con¬ 
cerning  a  Richard  Dc  Rivera,  who  recently  visited  Friends  in 
the  Midwest,  asking  them  for  financial  support  as  he  traveled 
along.  He  is  not  a  Friend  and  may  be  in  need  of  psychiatric 
treatment. 


Pendle  Hill  will  offer  a  series  of  retreats  and  seminars 
during  July  and  August  in  addition  to  the  regular  July  sum¬ 
mer  term  of  three  weeks.  The  first  week  of  retreat  will  be 
from  July  24  to  31. 

From  August  2  to  9,  Paul  and  Louise  Pfuetze  will  lead  a 
retreat-seminar  on  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The 
cost  for  each  week  is  $50.  From  August  10  to  31,  Pendle  Hill’s 
accommodations  will  be  reserved  for  individual  use  only. 
There  will  be  no  planned  activities.  The  cost  will  be  $5 
per  day,  plus  help  with  the  daily  chores.  The  annual  Labor 
Day  weekend  retreat  will  be  held  from  September  4  to  7. 
Euell  Gibbons  of  the  regular  Pendle  Hill  staff  will  be  the 
leader.  The  cost  will  be  $20. 

Pendle  Hill  has  for  nearly  three  decades  now  served  as 
a  place  where  individuals  and  groups  can  withdraw  for  a 
time  of  quiet,  study,  worship,  work,  and  play.  Here  the 
opportunity  is  present  to  see  things  in  a  “new,  unprecedented 
way.”  Write  for  further  information  to  the  Secretary,  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


The  Foxhowe  Association  of  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Auditorium  of  The  Inn.  On  July  26,  Charles  C.  Price  will 
lecture  on  “Steps  to  World  Law”;  August  2,  K.  Roald  Berge- 
thon,  “Jack  and  the  College  Beanstalk”;  August  9,  E.  Preston 
Sharp,  “Our  Most  Valuable  Resource — Children”;  August  16, 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  “The  Making  of  a  Friend”;  August  23, 
Tom  F.  Driver,  “Notions  of  God  in  Recent  Theater”;  and 
August  30,  Absolom  Vilakazi,  “Changing  Africa.”  Also  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  are  a  less  formal  series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  for  Monday  evening,  and  the  morning  period  of 
devotions  and  Thursday  morning  Bible  study  conducted  by 
Alexander  C.  Purdy.  The  largely  attended  Sunday  morning 
meeting  for  worship  attracts  more  non-Friends  than  Friends. 


J.  F.  Gaskill,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jeanes 
Hospital,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Manley  C.  Solheim  as  the  new  Administrator 
of  the  Hospital.  He  assumed  his  new  duties  on  July  1. 
Mr.  Solheim  has  served  as  Administrator  of  the  Tioga  County 
General  Hospital  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
and  prior  to  that  he  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Binghamton  City  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Friends  have  recently  shown  renewed  interest  in  all  phases 
of  criminology,  especially  in  the  treatment  and  reclamation 
of  offenders,  and  in  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  increased 
effort  in  several  states  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  Both 
Meetings  and  individuals  have  now  approached  the  Friends 
World  Committee,  asking  whether  it  is  desirable  to  arrange 
a  national  conference  of  members  to  confer  on  the  resjjon- 
sibility  of  Friends  in  the  field  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders.  A  small  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Friends 
World  Committee,  American  Section,  has  addressed  Ameri¬ 
can  Yearly  Meeting  Clerks  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  subject. 

G.  Richard  Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  has 
compiled  an  information  sheet,  from  which  the  following  facts 
are  taken. 

"The  Five  Years  Meeting  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  ‘Capital  Punishment,' 
and  a  pamphlet  is  soon  to  be  available  from  Quaker  Hill, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  on  this  subject.  Trevor  Thomas’s  little 
pamphlet  This  Life  We  Take  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  studied  by  many  legislators.  It 
can  be  had  at  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
regional  office,  1830  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  15,  Calif., 
at  15  cents  each. 

"A  Handbook  on  Prison  Service  (1959)  utilized  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  28  Friends  from  eight  sutes,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  and  can  be  had  from  the  Social  Service  Committee, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  a  copy. 
The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  at  331  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  issues  a  bibliography  on  ‘Capital  Punish¬ 
ment.’  Reprints  of  the  capital  punishment  issue  of  The  Prison 
Journal  can  be  had  from  that  address  at  50  cents.” 
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Cornelius  Krus4,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate 
School  at  Wesleyan  University  and  a  member  of  Middletown 
Meeting,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Officers  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  steering  conunittee  for  the  Third  Annual 
East-West  Philosophers  Conference,  now  being  held  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  from  June  22  to  July  31,  where  some 
40  scholars  from -Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  United 
States  are  gathered. 


Victor  Paschkis  traveled  from  February  to  May,  1959,  under 
a  dual  concern  for  community  (race)  relations  and  the  personal 
responsibility  of  scientists  (and  other  professional  people)  for 
the  consequences  of  their  work  for  society.  In  four  trips  to 
New  England  and  central  New  York,  the  South,  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  Midwest  he  spoke  to  groups  in  colleges,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  homes.  Meetings,  and  clubs.  He  has  since  com¬ 
piled  two  re{}orts  on  his  travels,  one  dealing  with  preparation 
for  intervisitation  and  what  experience  has  taught  him  from  his 
own  mistakes  and  those  of  others,  and  one  summarizing  factual 
contacts  and  conversations.  Copies  of  these  reports  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  are  available  from  the  Friends  World  Committee 
on  Consultation,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


David  S.  Richie  and  his  family  are  visiting  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  Youth  Service  Projects  in  the  South  and 
Midwest  for  six  weeks  during  July  and  August.  David  Richie 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


Tayeko  Yamanouchi  of  Tokyo  Monthly  Meeting,  formerly 
from  Shanghai,  has  been  serving  as  secretary  to  Hilary  Conroy 
in  the  seminar  program  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee-in  Japan.  She  will  go  abroad  this  summer  for  several 
months,  participating  in  the  AFSC’s  Vienna  Work  Camp, 
visiting  Friends  Centers  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and  London,  and 
stopping  briefly  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  Hilary  Conroy 
is  also  correspondent  for  the  Friends  Journal  in  Japan. 


Friends  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  are  meeting  regularly 
at  11  a.m.  on  First-days  at  the  First  National  Bank  in  Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  is  the  recipient  of 
a  $7,320  National  Science  Foundation  grant,  in  support  of 
an  “Undergraduate  Research  Participation  Program”  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ansel  M.  Gooding  of  the  Geology  and 
Soil  Science  Department,  according  to  Earlham  President 
Landrum  R.  Bolling.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  over  a  pteriod 
of  three  months  beginning  June  1,  1959.  The  objective  of  the 
experimental  program  is  to  determine  whether  contributions 
to  science  education  can  be  made  by  providing  undergraduate 
students  with  an  experience  in  research  participation  under 
faculty  guidance.  Most  of  the  money  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  nine  students  who  will  study  the  soil  genesis  of 
the  Whitewater  Valley. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Can  there  be  true  converse  with  God  by  persons  who 
engage  in  practices  supporting,  by  their  patronage,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  agencies  which  prosper  by  exploiting  and  capital¬ 
izing  the  evil  tendencies  and  appetites  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  thereby  create  an  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  in  human 
society?  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  professes  to  believe 
in  the  intimate  converse  between  man  and  God,  while  many 
of  its  members  refuse  to  take  a  strong,  consistent  stand  against 
social  evils  which  militate  against  the  advancement  of  the 
reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
anomalous  situation  may  in  part  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  does  not  grow  more  in  strength  of  numbers 
and  spiritual  life? 

Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.  Lyman  W.  B.  Jackman 


I  just  discovered  the  17  column  inches  on  French  Quaker¬ 
ism  and  Quaker  efforts  in  the  world  in  the  “Letter  from 
Paris,”  signed  merely  “Genet,”  in  the  New  Yorker  for  June 
13,  1959,  pages  95-97.  [See  also  page  398  of  the  Friends  Jour¬ 
nal  for  June  27,  1959.]  William  Miller’s  fine  1958  New  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  says  of  the  original  “Citizen”  Ed¬ 
mond  Genet  that  he  was  warmly  received  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
early  1793,  sent  to  win  U.  S.  aid  to  France,  and  was  attacked 
by  antirepublican  Britain  and  Spain.  Failing,  he  wed  the 
daughter  of  Golremor  Clinton  of  New  York  and  settled  there. 

San  Germdn,  P.  R.  Charles  A.  Gaulo 


Mary  S.  McDowell,  the  peace  crusader  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  died  in  December,  1955.  The  Peace  and 
Service  Committee  of  the  Meeting  is  preparing  an  account  of 
her  life.  Material  about  her  as  a  woman,  as  a  Friend,  and  as 
a  peace  worker  is  much  desired  and  will  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Please  send  facts,  impressions,  memories  to 

325  West  13th  Street  Anna  L.  Curtis 

New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


Richard  R.  Wood’s  idea  that  the  Russian  government 
could  be  persuaded  to  submit  the  interpretation  of  agreements 
to  the  World  Court  has  a  weakness.  It  is  said  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court  that  the  Constitution  means  what  the  Court 
says  it  does.  What  it  says  depends  on  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  at  the  time.  Since  most  of  the  members 
of  the  World  Court  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
government,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Russians  would  take  a 
chance  on  getting  an  impartial  decision. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  nations  should  depend  on  armed 
force  to  enforce  their  will  on  others,  but  that  is  what  sover¬ 
eignty  means,  and  has  meant  since  government  began.  'The 
only  way  to  ensure  peace  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  war, 
and  that  is  the  service  of  mammon. 

Oxford,  Pa.  A.  Craig 
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I  should  like  to  suggest  to  J.  Stuart  Innerst,  whose  forum 
letter  was  in  the  issue  of  July  11,  1959,  that  he  read  Knowledge 
of  God  by  Elton  Trueblood  and  Rufus  Jones  Speaks  to  Our 
Time,  edited  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1951. 

Claymont,  Del.  Frances  Buchanan 

BIRTHS 

ADAMS — On  May  20,  to  Dr.  G.  Richard  and  Tcrrie  (F.sther  M.) 
Kinsey  Adams  of  Ellsworth,  Maine,  a  daughter,  Suzanne  Kitchum 
Adams,  their  second  daughter  and  third  child.  Her  mother  is  a 
member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

JACKSON — On  June  3,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  James  J.  and 
Anne  G.  Jaclcson,  a  son,  James  Richard  Jackson. 

KENYON — On  June  2,  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  John  and  Jeanne 
Kenyon,  their  second  daughter,  Sarah  Jeanne  Kenyon.  The  father 
is  a  memlier  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

LEIGH — On  June  14,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  David  W.  and  Diana 
Moon  Leigh,  a  son,  Maixoi.m  Golding  Leigh,  II.  The  mother  and 
grandparents,  A.  Evan  and  Helen  C.  Moon,  are  members  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.  . 

THORPE — On  July  7,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  James  and  Helene 
Thorpe,  a  daughter,  Carol  Ann  Thorpe.  The  parents  are  members 
of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y, 

MARRIAGES 

MOORE-HOGG — On  June  27,  at  London  Grove  Meeting  House, 
Pa.,  Norma  Mae  Hcx-.c,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hogg 
of  Jennersville,  Pa.,  and  Lawrence  N.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Grove, 
Pa.  The  groom  is  a  member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

MYERS-WALTON — On  June  13,  at  London  Grove  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  Anna  Gertrude  Walton,  daughter  of  Frank  P.  and 
Helen  S.  Walton  of  London  Grove,  Pa.,  and  Mark  Briner  Myers, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Myers  of  Winchester,  Indiana.  The  bride 
is  a  member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  groom  is 
a  member  of  Winchester  Meeting. 

TAYLOR-McCULLOUGH— On  June  21,  at  Hunt  Memorial 
Church,  Riderwood,  Md.,  Jo  Ann  McCullough,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Louise  McCullough,  and  Timbres  L.  Taylor,  son  of 
Richard  R.  and  Anna  May  Taylor.  The  groom  and  his  parents  are 
members  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  Sparks,  Md. 

DEATHS 

BROOMALL — On  June  30,  after  an  illness  of  several  years,  at 
her  home,  202  South  Walnut  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Frances 
Worrall  Broomall,  aged  85  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  James  and  Anna  B.  Broomall  and  a  birthright  member  of  Mid¬ 
dletown  Preparative  Meeting.  Pa.  Surviving  are  two  nieces.  Anna- 
belle  B.  Horn  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Beatrice  B.  Metzger  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

ELSWORTH — On  June  18,  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Louise  Armstrong 
Elsworth,  aged  85  years.  She  was  one  of  the  seven  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Meeting,  and  a  strong  pacifist,  a  Friend 
who  lived  her  faith. 

PHILLIPS — On  May  19,  Robert  B.  Phillips,  a  member  of  Sole- 
bury  Meeting,  Pa. 

PUSEY — On  July  4,  Stephen  Brinton  Pusey,  five-month-old  son 
of  Donald  K.  and  Barbara  Hood  Pusey  of  West  Grove,  R.  D.,  Pa., 
and  a  birthright  member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 
Both  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents  are  members  of  the  same 
Meeting.  In  addition  to  these  survivors  are  two  sisters,  Terry  Lynn 
and  Patricia  Ann  Pusey. 

QUINBY — On  June  26,  Mary  S.  Quinby,  in  her  96th  year.  She 
was  a  birthright  member  of  Solebury  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Meeting. 

ROBERTS — On  June  18,  Rachel  E.  Roberts,  a  member  of 
Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  She  was  bom  in  Quakertown,  the 


daughter  of  William  P.  and  Anna  Rowlings  Roberts.  Surviving  are 
a  sister,  Marion  R.  Duffy  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  two  brothers. 
Dr,  Linford  Brooks  Roberts  of  Florida  and  N.  Joseph  Roberts  of 
Quakertown,  Pa.  A  memorial  service  was  held  at  Richland  Meeting 
House  on  June  21. 

SMITH — On  June  4,  after  a  short  illness,  Juanita  Bragg  Smith 
of  25  Durham  Drive,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  wife  of  W.  Reynolds 
Smith  and  daughter-in-law  of  Walter  E.  and  Anna  L.  M.  Smith  of 
East  Williston,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

TATUM — On  June  26,  at  Colora,  Md.,  after  a  short  illness, 
Marian  H.  Tatum,  aged  90  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Merritt 
M.  and  Lydia  W.  Haviland  and  wife  of  Dr.  William  R.  Tatum. 
A  birthright  Friend,  with  membership  in  the  area  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  Homewood,  she  was  later  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Lydia  H.  T.  Balderston 
of  Colora,  Md.;  a  brother,  E.  W.  Haviland  of  Brookcville,  Md.;  five 
nieces  and  four  nephews. 

WILLIS — On  June  9,  at  his  home,  101  Carpenter  Lane,  Phila¬ 
delphia  19,  Pa.,  John  M.  Wili,is,  aged  89  years.  A  native  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  a  birthright  Friend,  he  had  been  a  member  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  for  over  40  years.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Mary  Brunner  Willis;  a  daughter,  Anne  Willis  Stein  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.;  a  son,  Richard  B.  Willis  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.;  three 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Coming:  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JULY 

24  to  31 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  Par¬ 
ticipating,  Clarence  £.  Pickett,  Moses  Bailey,  Landrum  Bolling, 
and  Herbert  and  Beatrice  Kimball. 

25 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Willistown  Meeting  House, 
Pa.  (Willistown  is  on  Goshen  Road,  a  half  mile  west  of  Providence 
Road.)  Worship,  3  p.m.,  followed  by  business.  Bring  a  picnic  sup¬ 
per;  dessert  and  beverages  will  be  provided. 

26—  Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting,  10:30  a.m. 
The  meeting  house  is  on  Route  1,  east  of  Hamorton,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

26— Appointed  meeting  at  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House  (East 
Bay  Street),  3  p.m. 

31  to  August  6 — London  Yearly  Meeting  at  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  England. 

AUGUST 

1 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  High  Street  Meeting  House, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Worship,  10:30  a.m.,  followed  by  business;  12:30 
p.m.,  lunch  provided:  at  2  p.m..  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry. 

2 —  Family  Day  at  Solebury  Meeting,  near  Solebury,  Pa.  Worship, 
10  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m.  (Charles  Darlington  will  speak 
to  the  Adult  Class);  picnic  lunch  (coffee  and  dessert  provided). 
Frankfurters,  hamburgers,  and  cold  drinks  prepared  by  the  young 
people  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  AFSC. 

7  to  11 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

7  to  12 — Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  Friends  General  Conference 
and  Homewood,  at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

8 — 150th  Anniversary  at  Cropwell  Meeting,  Marlton,  N,  J.,  2 
p.m.  Friends  and  all  interested  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

8 — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  4  p.m. 

8 —  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  4  p.m. 

8  to  12 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  Cedar 
Grove  near  Woodland,  N.  C. 

9 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  N.  Y.,  Meeting 
House.  Worship,  10:30  a.m.;  11:30  a.m.,  business;  12:30  p.m.,  basket 
lunch;  at  1:30  p.m.,  Roy  and  Alice  Angell  will  report  on  their  recent 
European  Journey;  2:30  p.m.,  completion  of  business. 
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9 — Annual  Reunion  of  the  (Conscientious  Objectors  of  Camp 
Meade,  Md.,  World  War  I,  at  the  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Route  472, 
four  miles  south  of  Quarryville,  Pa.  Morning  and  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings;  bring  your  own  noon  meal. 

9 — Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Bart,  Pa.,  Meeting  House  (Route  896  west  of  Christiana,  Pa.),  2 
p.m.  Box  lunch  preceding  the  meeting. 

11  to  16— Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa. 

15— Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Buckingham,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

15 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cain,  Pa.,  4  p.m.  Worship  and 


business;  bring  a  box  supper  (Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  will  supply 
dessert  and  beverages).  Evening  speaker  to  be  announced. 

20  to  23 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  (Conference, 
at  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

21  to  25 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  La  Honda,  Calif. 

26  to  30 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  (Ceneral  (Conference, 
at  Camp  Wakanda,  Lake  Mendota,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Notice:  The  Meetings  at  Chestnut  Street  and  at  High  Street. 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  are  meeting  jointly  on  alternate  First-days  for  the 
summer:  at  High  Street  Meeting  House  on  July  26.  August  9  and  23; 
at  Chestnut  Street  Meeting  House  on  August  2,  16,  and  30. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

wKOEHZX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TUCBOir  —  Friends  Meeting  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  East 
Fourth  Street;  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


ARKANSAS 

ZiITTliB  BOCK— Meeting,  First-day,  9:30 
a.m..  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wixom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

OXmAKSMOJXT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

I.A  JOUA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7380  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  GD  4-7459. 

£08  AHOE£B8 — Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  86  St.;  RE  2-5459. 

PA£0  A£TO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  (Colorado  Ave. ;  DA  5-1369. 

PA8ADEKA — 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

SAK  rBAKCXSOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOTTIiSEB — Meeting  for  worship.  10  a.m.. 
2150  Pearl  Street.  Clerk,  HI  3-4504. 

SEKVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTrOBD — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  144  South 
(Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASKXKOTOK — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 


House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


INDIANA 


HOVBB— First-day  school.  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Rom. 

MAKASQTTAK — First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meetiM,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


BVAN8VZ£XiB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  GR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DBS  IKOZKBB— South  entrance,  2920  30th 
Street;  worship,  10  Am.,  classes,  11  Am. 


LOUISIANA 

zrBW  OBljBAirS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MOKTCBAZB— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  Am.;  worship,  11  Am.  (July. 
August,  10  Am.).  Visitors  welcomA 

BZBOEWOOD  —  Summer  schedule,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  7:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  at 
Meeting  House.  224  Highwood  Avenue. 
Harold  De  Jager,  Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 


AXBBQUBBQTTB— Meeting  for  worship, 

9:30  a.m.,  515  Ash,  S.E..  Albuquerque. 
Marian  Hoge,  Clerk.  Phone  ALpine  5-9011. 


■AWTA  7B — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  Am.. 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Canyon  Road. 
Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  LoomlA  Clerk. 


MARYLAND 

SAKST  8FBZKO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAKBBZDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WBIiZ;BSZ.BT  — Meeting,  Sunday,  10:80 
a.m.,  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Tele^one 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

SBTBOXT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  in 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
WlnonA  TExas  4-9138  evenings. 

SAOIBAW — Meeting  at  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Memorial  Room,  3  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  each  Sunday.  Phone  PI  37827. 


MINNESOTA 


NEW  YORK 


ABBAMT— Worshli 
11  a.m.,  YMCA,  423  ; 


I  and  First-day  school, 
Itate  St.;  Albany  8-6242. 


BXJBBABO— Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  BL  0252. 


BOKO  ZSBAKS— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhaaset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  Am.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

KBW  TOBX  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  Am.  221  E.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
265  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
137-16  Northern  Blvd..  Flushing 
3:30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  15th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

PAWBIKO  —  Oblong  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Hill,  meeting  for  worship  at  11 
a.m..  First-days  through  August  30. 

BCABSDAIiB — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


8TRAC1TBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  Am.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street 


SATTOKA  BBACR — Meeting,  3  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  Avenue.  In¬ 
formation.  Sara  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 


MXKKBAPOBIB  —  Church  Street,  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  Am.,  University 
Y.M.C.A..  FE  5-0272. 


WB8T  BBAKCK,  15  miles  north  of  Rome, 
route  26.  Worship  11  Am.;  phone  Boon- 
ville  543M. 


OAZKB8VZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 
JAOXBOKVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  a.m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 
MXAIU — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 
OBBAKBO-WIKTBB  FABX— Meeting,  11 
a.m.,  316  El.  Marks  St.,  Orlando;  MI  7-3025. 
BABIK  BPAOX  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  FBTBBBBUBO— First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  Am.,  130  19th  Avenue  S.  E. 


ILLINOIS 

CKZOAOO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  Am.  at  Quaker 


MZKKBAFOBZ8 — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XAKBAS  CXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Street  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

8T.  BOUZ8 — Meeting,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBAKTZO  OITT — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:80  Am.,  South 
Carolina  and  Paciflc  Avenues. 


OHIO 

cnrcnrKATX  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:30  Am.,  3601  Victory  Parkwi^.  Tele¬ 
phone  EMwln  Moon,  at  TR  1-4984. 

CBBVBBAKB  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBIBBTTBO  —  Meeting  and  Plrst-day 
school,  11  Am.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnot  Sts. 

XAVBXFOBD— Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  Am.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  Am. 
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^VOABTSX — Meetinf  houM,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVi  milee  west  of  Lancaster,  oft  U.S. 
80.  Meetlnc  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

rxzZiADaLFXIA  —  Meetings,  10:80  a.m.. 
unless  specifled;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
Information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  lltlSa.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Both  Frankford  meetings  at  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets  at  11  a.m.  Beginning  Au¬ 
gust  2nd  at  Orthodox  and  Penn  Streets. 
Green  St,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PlTTSBintOX-— Worship  at  10:80  a.m.. 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

rXOTZSBarOB — providence  Road,  Media, 
15  miles  west  of  Phlla.  First-day  school, 
0:45  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  ll  a.m. 

BBABXBO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

BTATB  COLLBOB  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m.. 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENmSSEE 

IKBIIFKIB  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  0:30  a.m. 
Clerk,  Myrtle  Nash.  FA  3-6574. 


TEXAS 

ATXBTTK — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  606 
Rathervue  PL  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GL 
8-7823. 

SALBAS — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4000  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept, 
S.M.U.;  FL  2-1846. 

XOTTBTOV  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  0  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


COTTAGE  FOR  RENT 

AT  CAMP  ONAS  near  Rnahland,  Bocks 
County,  Ps.,  caretaker’s  comfortable 
roomy  year-ronnd  cottage.  Sommer  camp 
privileges  for  suitable  couple  and  their 
children.  References  desired.  Call  NEW¬ 
TOWN.  PA.,  WO  8-J179.  or  write  to 
ELIZABETH  PARRY,  RUSHLAND,  PA. 


HOME  FOR  SALE 

Brick  and  frame  house,  90  years  oW.  Seven 
rooms,  two  baths,  oil  hoot.  Six  acres  in  lawn 
and  field  on  both  eld  and  new  U.S.  #30. 
Fine  view  of  hills,  six  miles  west  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  ten  miles  from  Menallen  Meeting.  Beau¬ 
tiful  country  in  which  to  retire.  Write  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Blackburn,  McKnightstown,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  B-9193 


Furniture  Upholstering 

TROH  SEREHIA,  215  FeltM  AveNC,  CtHligdtlt,  Pi. 

Delaware  County  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
More  than  B  years  of  references  in  Swarthmora, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-class  work  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  .  .  .  over  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


MOVING? 

Investigate  This  New  Way  of 

Life  for  Liberals  ! 

Xaina  your  ohlldren  la  th*  froa, 
healthy  atmoopharn  of  an  IntoUl- 
gantly  Intogratod  davalopmaBt. 
Modern  6-8  room  homea,  onperlor 
oonatmotlon  and  planning  from 
$1. ’{,000-826,000.  Bny,  rent.  BhUa- 
dalphla  —  Princeton  —  Mew  Tork 
areag.  Bepreaented  by  Concord 
Aaaoclataa,  Modem  Community 
Sevelopera  Bnhaidlary.  Contact 
■tuart  Wallace,  84  Maaaan,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mew  Jeroey.  WAlnut  4-0701. 
Zn  PhUa.  area,  MX  9-4S70 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


FYFE  &  BOYD 

mmi  HONE 

*Jam*$  E.  Pyfs  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Craosation  Serviee  Available 

7047  Cierinaiitowii  Ave# 

CUeatnnt  Hill  7-8700 
litmbtr  Grrmsntown  Uiiting  ^^^HBneee 


VTAH 

SALT  BAXM  CZTT— Meeting  for  worship, 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


FOR  RENT 


HOUSE,  North  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  on 
Delaware  Bay,  fleet  6.  Modern  kitchen  and 
bath.  Excellent  flahlng  and  swimming. 
Reasonable  weekly  rates.  Call  OWen 
6-5905,  after  6  p.m. 


WANTED 


COUPLE  OR  FAMILY  to  live  with  Friends 
woman  pastor  in  exchange  for  her  board 
In  5  rooms  of  comfortable  parsonage,  6 
miles  from  town.  Friendly  community  In 
beautiful  hilly  countryside.  Marion  C. 
Frenyear,  R.  D.  #1,  Unadilla,  New  York. 


R.N.  or  practical  nurse  to  live  on  the 
Oakwood  School  campus,  September  1  to 
June  15.  Write:  Charles  W.  Hutton,  Oak- 
wood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


FIREPROOF  SAFE,  new  or  used.  Large 
enough  for  Meeting  records.  Send  price 
and  description  to  Joseph  Hallowell,  Ivy- 
land,  Pa. 


FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
Counseling  Service 

For  any  coanMiing  information  or  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Jnly  or  Angnat,  or  nntil  farther 
notice,  in  Philadelphin  aroa  phona  Victor 
S-S85S  botwoen  7  p.m.  and  9  pjn.  in  the 
avenlng,  Monday  throngh  Friday. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savingt  and  Loan  Auoeiation.  Onr 
acconnu  are  Federally  inrored  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
denda.  Aeconnta  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amonnt  from  one  doUar  npwarda. 
Legal  inveatmenu  for  tmat  fnnda. 

UWSIIOWIIE  RDMAl  SAVIII6S  AND  lOAR  ASSOCUTIM 

SZ  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Litoraturo  on  request 
Fwa  A.  WgRim,  President 


PRESSURED? 


COUPLE  NEEDED 


FOSTER  PARENTS 


HECKER  &  CO. 

M»mbmr$  of  N#fr  York  Stock  BMcbomgc 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILOINO 
Broad  and  Arch  Strcotc 
Philodolphla  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representothe 


IN  A  SPECIAUZED  FOSTER  HOME 

Attractive  agency-owned  house 
in  a  residential  area  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  five  children,  ages 
6-11.  Interesting  opportunity  to 
work  with  professional  consult¬ 
ants  in  program  to  help  children 
re-establish  healthy  family  re¬ 
lationships.  Foster  father  to 
continue  with  his  regular  oc¬ 
cupation.  Write 

TRI-COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

66  MACCUUOCH  AYE..  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 

for  complete  informstion  write 
SUNROC,  DIV.  Q  ->  GLEN  RIDDLE,  PA. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  JOURNAL 


WANTED  RETIRED  COUPLE,  or  lady  to 
live  in  homo  yoar  round.  Two  or  thro# 
room  apartmonts,  sharo  largo  porch, 
lawn  and  eitrut  fruits.  Profor  porsons 
undor  sovonty  yoars,  with  car.  Writo 
for  spociol  prico  and  particulars. 

MISS  ESTELLA  KING 

lAKLAWN  ZELLWOOD,  FLORIDA 


Christians  Unite 
in  World-Wide 

WORSHIP 


The  Friends  Book  Store 

30a  Arch  Btroot,  PbUadolplil*  6,  9%. 
Will  be  Closed  for  Vacation  from 
August  10th  until  August  24tb 
Books  may  bo  obtalaod  from 
1515  Cborry  Btroot,  PbUodolphlo  2,  Pa. 
Tolopbono  BOonot  8-4111 


Millions  of  Christians  around  the  world 
will  join  in  daily  worship  through  use 
of  the  World  Ch^tian  Fellowship  Num¬ 
ber  of  The  Upper  Room. 

The  daily  devotions  in  this  number  are 
contributed  by  61  Christians  from  SS 
different  countries.  Some  ten  million 
other  Christians  will  receive  a  new  sense 
of  Christian  fellowship  as  well  as  spiritual 
inspiration  from  these  consecrate  men 
and  women  of  many  lands. 

Make  daily  devotions  a  part  of  your  life 
and  the  life  of  your  church  as  you  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  world-wide  Christian 
fellowship.  Order  your  copies  of  the 
September-October  number  of  The  Upper 
Room  now. 

Ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address, 

7t  per  copy.  Consignment  orders 
may  be  arranged  Individual  si'b- 
scriptions  (by  mail)  $1  a  year,  three 
years  for  St.  Air  mail  edition  for 
service  men  and  youth,  same  price. 
Order  from 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS  t 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREn,  PHIUDELPHIA  6,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

single  with  running  water,  alM  rooms  with 
private  or  semiprivate  bmh.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Teiepbooe  MArkel  7-203S 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Ezebanse 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
RepreMotstioe 

PHIUDELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILOINO 


All  of  US  are,  nowand  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn't  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 


Tired  of  lha  tom#  old  reuthwT  Need  m  now 
approach,  a  now  vbioM  or  rovbion  of  your 
goab,  octivlticc  or  workf  Tclophono  or  wrho 
today  for  fiw  folder  J.  8.;  Klngswood  3-2023 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

544  Rotgert  Avmm,  Sworthmorci,  Pa. 


PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


The  world’*  mow  widofy  oaod  devoUonai  gmSdm 

37  Editions  —  31  Languages 

1908  GRAND  AVE.  NASHVILLE  5,  TENN. 


X) 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


Small  Friends  organization 
would  be  grateful  to  volun¬ 
teers  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  an  occasional  day's 
typing  this  summer.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Central  Philadelphia. 
All  we  can  offer  is  pleasant 
working  conditions,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  such  service,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  always 
ready  in  three  minutes'  time. 

TELEPHONE  LOcwst  3-7669 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


A  cieprelHMiw.  cmrHi  tf  He 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  murafoeturins  oompaniM  rabjoet  to 
tbo  Mpitol  atoek  or  franehiao  tox  b 
tnelndad  la  tha  aoranth  aditloo  of 

STAn  TAXATIM  OF  CNPOIATiONS 
IN  PfNNSriYANIA 

by  lines  J.  Mihin,  C.F.A.,  if  Libriid,  Ross 
Ires.  1  Mintginerr 

Thia  pablieatloB  oatlinaa  la  datall  tba 
aaliant  faatnraa  of  tha  domaatle  and  for- 
aica  azeiaa  taxaa.  tha  eapital  atoek  tax. 
fraaekiaa  tax.  kapnotlnc  ararr  important 
ahansa  mada  tharain,  inelading  partinant 
ooort  daeiaiona  ap  to  Jaaoaiy  1,  1968. 

Pabliabad  and  for  aala  bp 

vn  uoAXi  nm&uonoBB 

le  eoutk  erth  etraai 
■Tarrraaa  e-isM 

doth  hoond  Frlca  SS.M  (plaa  8a  tax) 


SUMMER  GUESTS 

Vacation  at  ELKMONT,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  rural  Sullivan  County. 
Restful,  picturesque,  secluded. 
Comfortable  rooms,  home  cooked 
food,  reasonable  rates.  Near 
Elkland  Meeting  House.  Trans¬ 
portation  from  door  to  door  by 
private  car  is  planned  at  two- 
week  intervals,  beginning  June 
30th.  Write  Irene  Bown,  Forks- 
ville.  Pa.,  or  phone  Elstella  43646. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coaducatlonal  day  school  with¬ 
in  26  miles  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  collece  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reducMoa  la  leitiea  It  available  to 
aieaibert  ef  The  Society  af  Prieade. 

W.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headmaster 

Box  B,  lecwtt  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four-year  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Fonnded  in  1846  by  the  Society  of  Prleade, 
ear  echeel  ceatinBoa  to  ampheeiM 
Integrity,  freedom.  aImpUeity  in  odneatieB 
ihreagh  ceacern  for  the  iadlvidaal  etadeat. 

Meksill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngnwood  34)272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  eupervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


BACK  LOG  CAMP,  Inc. 

Sabael,  New  York 

On  Indian  toko  in  tho  Adirondacki 
A  LAKE-SHORE  CAMP  FOB 
FAMILIES  AND  ADULTS 
Walking  •  Canoeing  •  Swimming 
July  1  to  September  8,  1959 

ADDRESS 

MRS.  HENRY  J.  CADBURY 

774  MILLBROOK  LANE,  HAVERFORD,  PA. 
Talephono  Midway  2-1739 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EetobUehad  1889 

Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  eollego  preparation  la  a  prhaary 
aim,  peraonal  guidaneo  belpa  eaeh  etadeat 
to  develop  aa  an  IndividnaL  Spiritoal 
veluea  and  Quaker  prineiplaa  nre  empha- 
aized.  Central  location  providea  many  edn- 
cational  reaoureea  and  enay  aeeeee  from 
the  auburba.  Frienda  intereatod  in  a  eonad 
academic  program  are  oncooragod  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  In  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamakor  store  in  Philadelphia. 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  the  encouragement  of  “that  of  (xod  in  every 
man,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  commuoity  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

It  believes  that  the  individual  should  share  responsibility  in  and  for  the 
grcmp  and  should  try  by  democratic  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  larger 
social  units  both  witUn  and  beyond  the  school. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

OAKWOOD  Quaker  Hording  SCHOOL 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal 


